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PREFACE 



This essay does not aim at any form of completeness, and 
is published only in the hope that it may be found suggestive. 
Having no opportunity of working new material, I have tried 
to do my best with the riches amassed by Bishop Wordsworth 
and the late M. Samuel Better. I know the result must be 
full of errors ; but I hope the search for these will lead others 
to further stages on the same road. More comprehensive and 
more certain conclusions will be reached when not only the 
whole New Testament but the Old Testament too have been 
critically edited from a large number of manuscripts. 

After writing the last page of the last chapter this morning, 
I saw in the Times the announcement that Pope Pius X has 
ordered a new edition of the Vulgate to be undertaken, and 
has confided the work to the Benedictine Order. My labour 
has therefore perhaps been more to the purpose than I ex- 
pected. It is by accident that I have dealt with the Vulgate, 
my former studies having, on the contrary, delighted in the 
Old Latin versions and the Greek text It was in reviewing 
Dr. Kiinstle’s Antipriscilliana that the idea struck me that 
Priscillian must be the author of the Monarchian Prologues. 
The paper I published on the subject is reproduced in this 
volume as Chapter xiii. It met with a kindly reception from 
specialists in England and Germany ; but it was necessary to 
determine how such heretical documents managed to attach 
themselves to the Vulgate of St. Jerome, or (as a great 
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scholar phrased it) ‘ how did Saul come among the prophets ? ’ 
The attempt to solve this question has produced all the other 
chapters of the book, and I think they are the more interesting 
the more they wander from the original investigation. I have 
been led into the discussion of various lectionary systems, and 
I hope the results will be acceptable to liturgical scholars. 
I have not tried to study these thoroughly, but only in so far 
as was necessary fqr the history of the texts to which they 
belong. 

So far I wrote on May 21, 1907. It has taken longer to 
get the work through the press than it took to write it. If 
many errors have been removed, this is principally due to the 
kind friends who have read the proofs for me. I have to 
thank for this ungrateful task my Father, Archdeacon 
Chapman, the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, Dom Donatien De 
Bruyne, Dom Lambert Nolle, and especially Mr. C. H. Turner, 
who by his detailed annotations has saved me from innumer- 
able obscurities or repetitions, and from many blunders, due 
to carelessness or ignorance, and has also provided valuable 
information. I have also had a few criticisms on the early 
chapters from Dr. Sanday and the Rev. F. J. Bacchus. 
I have thanked others in the course of the book. Last, not 
least, I have to express my gratitude to the Delegates of the 
University Press for their kindness in printing this volume, 
and to the Secretaries and others for the trouble they have 
taken with the proofs. 

I have given a list of the signs used to denote the MSS., 
to assist those readers who may not know them by heart 
As the argument is involved and hard to follow, I have made 
the Table of Contents and the Index rather full, so that 
I hope it will not be difficult to look up cross-references. 
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It will perhaps be as well to set down shortly the results 
which seem to have been obtained for the restoration of 
St Jerome’s text of the Gospels. The following are the lines 
which seem to me to be pointed out by the evidence. 

In the first place the readings of the venerable codex 
possessed by Eugipius are to be determined by the witness 
of the Northumbrian family AAH*SUX oorr Reg ( 2 P*) on the 
one hand, checked by the independent testimony of F on the 
other. Where the reading remains doubtful, the witness of 
OX* may perhaps be of some weight. The restored text 
of Eugipius will not be infallibly right, even when it is certain, 
but it will serve as a standard with which the other inde- 
pendent families can be compared. 

The Irish family will deserve no attention wherever its 
readings are supported by the Old Latin. An apparently 
good Vulgate reading in one or two members of the family 
will have little weight But the combined testimony of the 
family against all Old Latin witnesses will be presumably 
a Vulgate reading older than 432. 

The Gallican or probably Gallican MSS. deserve more 
study, and need comparing with the probably Gallican text 
of the Irish tribe. 

The Italian JMP, especially M (and no doubt also the 
ancient St Gall codex which Mr. Turner is publishing), will 
furnish a most valuable corrective to the claims of the AF 
text. 

The Spanish MSS. need to be edited. From CT alone it 
is hardly possible to reach with security an early Spanish text. 

The outcome of such a system of restoration would not, 

I imagine, differ substantially from the text given us by 
Wordsworth and White. But in some difficult places the 
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verdict might be altered, or (what is just as important) 
confirmed by stronger reasons. But the study of the whole 
of the Bible in the light of careful collations is what is needed 
most of all for the perfect editing of any part of it. 

Erdington Abbey, 

Birmingham. 

May 5, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARY 



§ i. The Northumbrian text of the Vulgate Gospels 
is said to be from South Italy . 

It is well known that the best text of the Vulgate Gospels 
is handed down by the MSS. written in Northumbria, AASY, 
and in a few others closely connected with these. No one 
is likely to contest the verdict of Bishop Wordsworth that 
these famous and beautiful codices have on the whole preserved 
a purer Hieronymian strain than has any other family, while 
perhaps the next best are those nearest to them, such as the 
yet more ancient New Testament of Fulda. The history of 
this Northumbrian family is therefore of the first interest from 
a textual point of view, apart from the historical interest derived 
from its connexion with great names such as those of Cuthbert 
and Ceolfrid and Bede and Willibrord and Boniface and 
Burchard. 

It is agreed that it is in origin a text of South Italy. But 
the reasons given for this belief are vague and inconclusive, 
and in part incompatible with one another. I propose to 
examine the evidence more closely in order to arrive at more 
definite results. For this purpose it is necessary shortly to 
summarize what has been already said by others, and to 
estimate the value of their arguments. 

Consequently the whole of this preliminary chapter will 
be devoted to a short review of the evidence which has up till 
now been put forward for the history of the Northumbrian 
text It will appear that a number of different lines converge 
upon South Italy: 

The first quaternion of the Codex Amiatinus (A), written 
in Northumbria, has a close connexion with the Codex grandior 

CM. V. 6. B 
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of the Old Latin version, which was written by order of 
Cassiodorus in the extreme South of Italy (§ 2). 

In the Lindisfame Gospels (Y) are found lists of Gospels for 
the year’s festivals according to the use of Naples (§ 3). 

Both Northumbrian and South Italian saints are found as 
additions in the Martyrology of St. Willibrord. Similarly 
the Anglo-Saxon Martyrology, which was composed in the 
North of England, contains a set of Capuan saints, whose 
names were borrowed from Sacramentaries used in England. 
The Codex Fuldettsis, written at Capua, probably once belonged 
to an Englishman, St Boniface. The Echtemach Gospels, 
which either belonged to St. Willibrord or were copied 
from a MS. brought by him from England, contain a curious 
note relating to the library of the Neapolitan abbot Eugipius 
« 3 ). 

Now these data are not easy to reconcile with one another, 
nor is any clear evidence to be deduced from any of them, as 
the rest of this chapter will show. 



§ 2. The Codex Amiatinus and the Codex grandior 
of Cassiodorus 

There are few more interesting figures in history than the 
long-lived Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, the great 
Roman Prime Minister of the Gothic king Theodoric. In the 
first years of the sixth century his high birth gave him a place 
in public affairs while scarcely more than a boy, and he 
continued to play a leading part in politics until after 540. 
Always a man of letters as well as a statesman, he had wished 
to assist Pope Agapetus in founding a school of Christian 
learning at Rome. Though this was not possible in those 
troublous times, yet something was accomplished when 
Cassiodorus himself retired from the world into a monastery 
which he founded at Scyllacium on the southern coast of the 
toe of Italy. 1 There his Abbey of Fishponds ( Vivaria ) was 
intended to be a seminary of letters as well as of holiness. His 
large library is so well described in his writings that Franz 

1 Descriptions of Squillace as it is now will be found in By the Ionia* Sea, by 
the late George Gissing (1905). 
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has been able to make a catalogue of a great part of its 
contents. There the aged Senator 1 passed peacefully the 
latter part of his days, correcting the text of Holy Scripture^ 
collecting commentaries upon it, and himself commenting 
upon the Psalms and the Catholic Epistles. To the history 
of his own times contained in the documents published in his 
Variae and to his History of the Goths he added in later life 
a compilation of ecclesiastical history known as the * Tripartite 
history \ His useful labours closed at an age not very far 
short of a hundred years. Though he died in the odour of 
sanctity, his religious community had no future. St. Benedict, 
whom he must have known, died about the year of Cassio- 
dorus’s retirement to Squillace, and his legislation and no 
other governed the monastic life of the following centuries. 
Yet the literary labours of Cassiodoi^is bore much fruit, and 
his Institutionesy written merely for his own monks, became 
a guide for many ages in Scriptural learning. 

The reasons for connecting the Codex Amiatinus (A) with 
Cassiodorus are too well known to need repetition in full. 
A history of De Rossi’s famous discovery of the origin of that 
codex, and of the literature which arose around it, has been 
well written by Mr. H. J. White in Studia Biblica, vol. ii. 1 It 
is only necessary here to put together what seem to be the 
most probable results of the voluminous discussions of the 
subject. 

The chief treasure with which Cassiodorus endowed his 
Vivariense monasterium on the Gulf of Squillace was a 
collection of the commentaries of the Fathers in Latin on the 
various books of the Bible. These were bound in nine large 
volumes, each volume containing in the first place those books 
of Scripture to which the subsequent commentaries referred. 
The contents of these volumes are enumerated in Cassiodorus’s 
work De Institutione Divinarum Litter arum, capp. i-ix. The 
text of Scripture given in them was that of St. Jerome, edited 
and emended by the aged statesman himself, who was careful 

1 Senator aeons to be a honorific family surname, and not a title of office. 

* Oxford, 1890, pp. 373 foU. A complete list of the literature is giren by 
C. R. Gregory in his Prolegomena to Tischendorf, pp. 983-4. 
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THE VULGATE GOSPELS 



(he says) even to preserve the Hieronymian line divisions per 
cola et commata , and to correct the spelling according to the 
most approved authorities. 

Besides these volumes he provided a 4 Pandect ’ (or complete 
Bible), written in a small hand, in fifty-three gatherings of six, 
for convenience of handling : 4 hunc autem pandecten propter 
copiam lectionis minutiore manu in senionibus 1 quinquaginta 
tribus aestimavimus conscribendum, ut quod lectio copiosa 
tetendit, scripturae densitas adunata contraheret * (ibid. xii). 
This Pandect followed the order of books which Cassiodorus 
describes as that of St. Jerome. In c. xiii he gives also the 
order of St. Augustine from De Doctrina Christiana , ii. 8. 

A third list of the books of the Bible in another order, secun- 
dum antiquam translationem , was written out, with the others, 
4 in codice grandiore littera clariore conscripto, qui habet quater- 
niones nonaginta quinque ; in quo septuaginta interpretum 
translatio veteris testamenti in libris quadraginta quatuor 
continetur; cui subiuncti sunt novi testamenti libri viginti 
sex, fiuntque simul libri septuaginta, in illo palmarum numero 
fortasse praesagati, quas in mansione Elim invenit populus 
Hebraeorum. Hie textus multorum translatione variatus, 
sicut in prologo Psalmorum positum est, patris Hieronymi 
diligenti cura emendatus compositusque relictus est 1 (cap. 
xiv). 

It is evident that this Codex grandior contained three lists, and 
that its text corresponded to the third list, that of the antiqua 
translatio . It contained the Old Latin version of the Old 
Testament, with the 4 corrections of St. Jerome* wherever 
that Father had edited a translation from the Septuagint, 
as in the case of the Psalms, Job, Chronicles, and the books 
of Solomon. 2 The New Testament was probably what we 
should to-day call an 4 Italian text \ 

Cassiodorus also informs us that at the beginning of this 
Codex grandior were pictures of the Tabernacle and of the 

1 So the Bamberg MS. for quote mionibus , see Zaho, Gesch, des AT, T. Kanons , 
ii. 271. 

* Cassiodorus evidently believed St. Jerome to have revised the whole, as 
St. Jerome indeed implies, c. Ruf \ ii. 24, and Ep. lxxi. 5 ; cxii. 19. See White in 
Hastings's Diet . of the Bible , iv, p. 875. 
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